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THROUGH THE BOMBARDMENT AT ANTWERP 

By IRENE KING SUMNER 
New York, N. Y. 

I had just come back to New York after a stay of several months 
in China when the war began. We used to go every evening to Times 
Square to see the telegrams come out, and when at last England joined 
in the conflict I could stand it no longer and determined, at the risk 
of not being wanted when I got there, to take the next boat for England 
and at least offer my services. 

I presented myself at the office of the Order of St. John and asked 
to have my name put down. Then I busied myself getting a health 
certificate and the most practicable uniform possible, so as to be ready 
in case I were called upon. At the end of five days I was told to be 
ready for foreign service in twenty-four hours, and that night I learned 
that Antwerp was to be my destination. I was sent out with eight 
other nurses to work under the Belgian Red Cross. I was thrilled to 
think that I was to help the Belgians. The courage and pluck of 
this valiant little country in stemming the tide of war make one's 
heart throb in pride and gratitude. 

Arriving at Antwerp we were cordially received by the Belgian Red 
Cross ladies. Some of us were set to work immediately. Others had 
to wait until their hospitals had been arranged. As a rule one or two 
English nurses were put to superintend the nursing in hospitals that 
were under the charge of Belgian doctors and staffed by the Belgian 
Red Cross ladies, all, of course, untrained, though some had taken a 
hasty course in first aid and bandaging. It was not quite the easiest 
way to work, but we tried to remember that we had been sent out to 
help and not to make difficulties. With patience we got most of our 
worries set right. C'est a la guerre comme a la guerre. 

The first hospital I was sent to was a private house where the won- 
derful reception rooms had been turned into wards. It was in a park 
outside the gates of Antwerp and although it was the beginning of 
the war, that* is the end of August and the beginning of September, it 
was already difficult to get in and out of town, passports, laissez aller 
with photographs, etc., being necessary. We had begun to receive the 
wounded and everything was working well when the difficulty of get- 
ting a regular supply of food became serious, and to our great regret 
and the regret of the soldiers who loved having the beautiful grounds 
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to walk and lie in, the military authorities thought it better to remove 
the men to safer quarters inside the town. While we were there we 
had the alarming experience of having bombs thrown on us from a 
Zeppelin. 

One night, at 3 a.m., we w r ere awakened by a terrific explosion. 
The house shook like jelly. My windows came in with a crash as did 
the windows in the passage. The cannon were firing quite close to us, 
the cannon from our own forts. We had no idea what had happened 
but turned out all the lights at once and w T ent to take the men down 
into the cellar. They all slept on the ground floor except one old major 
who was in the room next to mine. I found him sitting on the stairs. 
He took my arm and together we groped our way down the dark stair- 
case. Bang! Bang! Bang! In perfect order all the men were mar- 
shalled down the stairs to the kitchen, which looked out on the moat 
and was practically underground. Here we could have lights. We sat 
round the long tables in the tiled kitchen, the soldiers looking funnily 
like apostles in their long night shirts and the blankets which they had 
hastily thrown around their shoulders. Everybody said, "What has 
happened?" We had heard the distant firing at Termonde and some 
of the outer forts for several days but did not think it likely that the 
Germans could have come so near without our being warned. The 
master of the house went out to investigate and came back with the 
news that several bombs had been dropped by a Zeppelin, that one had 
fallen quite close to the house and others in a field near by. The can- 
nons had fired shrapnel at it hoping to bring it down. We could not 
tell from which we suffered the more, the bombs or the shrapnel. The 
concussions broke nearly every window- in the house. We were all 
well scared but nobody lost their head and, happily, no one was hurt. 

After the dissolution of this hospital I was sent to another inside 
the town. We had a large new warehouse given to us to use. It was 
light and airy but absolutely empty. The Belgian Croix Rouge pro- 
vided us with rough trestle beds and straw mattresses with the nec- 
essary linen. We were told to arrange the beds, mark the sheets and 
prepare to receive the wounded in three or four days. 

There was one other nurse besides myself, the rest were Red Cross 
ladies. We were busily at work, having just got into the hospital 
that morning, when at 5 p.m. there came a telephone message that 
we were to expect twenty wounded. With thankfulness I saw that 
the beds in one salle were made up, but the gas that had been ordered 
put in was not yet connected and nothing but the dirty brown water 
of the Scheldt was to be had in the house. We found that clear water 
was to be obtained further down the street and we organized a service 
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to bring us a good supply. I begged every one to go on making beds, 
as one could never tell what would happen. At 6 p.m. the ambulances 
arrived with not 20, as we had expected, but 170 wounded, straight 
from the battlefield. It was a pitiful sight to see those poor fellows, 
their faces pale with exhaustion, their uniforms stiff with blood and 
mud, but their spirits uncrushed. The first words generally were, 
" Patch me up quickly, ma soeur, I want to have a go at them again." 
All but three of that lot were wounded, many of them very seriously. 
The stretcher cases were put at once on their beds and all were exam- 
ined to see if they could be left for a short time, and if the Red Cross 
ladies would be able to undress them. Not the least of the difficulties 
of these improvised hospitals was the task of setting untrained people 
at work. They were all most willing, but many were quite young 
girls who had never washed any one before, much less a wounded man, 
and, let me say, some thought it was quite unnecessary to wash any 
thing more than the hands and face. I found it a good plan to let 
them begin with those who were well enough to sit in a chair and take 
off their boots and socks and put the poor, strained or bruised feet to 
soak in a tin of water. Meanwhile they could undress and wash them 
as far as the waist and put on a clean shirt. Then their feet were dried 
and they were helped into pajamas. Then they were ready to be put 
to bed or dressed and they were much more comfortable; more careful 
ablutions could be done later. The horribly smelly uniform had to 
be left under each bed that night till it could be tackled systematically 
the next morning. It all had to be marked and sent to be washed or 
cleaned. This in itself was no light job. We went on doing dressings 
steadily until the small hours of the next morning. The end of one 
ward was screened off to make a salle de pansements. Two doctors and 
two nurses went through the cases, one after the other, until all were 
dressed and in bed. 

As our hospital was by no means ready, we had to use what we could 
get and small bowls and washing basins did duty for dressing bowls. 
We were lucky in getting a large tin of sterilized gauze from the Red 
Cross, which we cut up into various sizes and put on a sterilized cloth, 
so that everyone could take what was wanted without handling. A 
pile of wool was cut up in the same way and it saved much time. All 
the wounds were treated with iodine. To add to our difficulties that 
night, no cook arrived and we had no food in the house. However, a 
little hotel, two blocks away, came to the rescue and provided bread, 
milk and soup and guaranteed coffee for breakfast the next morning, 
so eventually all our poor men were fed and put to bed. Not one 
grumbled at his straw mattress, though the ends would constantly slip 
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through the webbing and head or feet go down suddenly. We man- 
aged to remedy this later but they were terrible beds to nurse bad 
cases on. 

The ambulanciers and some of the Red Cross people took charge 
of the wards at night and called us up if anything were needed. I 
must say that we were often called unnecessarily, but it gave us a 
chance to look at those about whom we were particularly anxious so 
we did not mind. 

The Belgian method of doing dressings is to have every case taken 
to the salle de pansements. Helpless cases were taken on stretchers 
and put on a table. At first this seemed to us to necessitate a great 
deal of moving, but afterwards it appeared to be the most practicable 
way as it concentrated the work in one place and skilled helpers were 
few, also the beds were very hard to make with patients in them. They 
were narrow and unsteady and it gave one a chance to make them prop- 
erly. The ambulanciers and brancardiers were all trained and lifted 
well. It was difficult at first to work with the Red Cross. These 
ladies did not wish to dust or to make beds, or in fact to do anything 
but dressings and bandaging and help at operations. But after a 
little patient explanation, they learned that they were not qualified to 
do dressing and were quite ready to be helpful in other ways. They 
did very good work. One or two of the girls made excellent proba- 
tioners and learned to assist in operations, changing lotions, handing 
bowls correctly, giving gauze with sterilized forceps and, in fact, doing 
exactly as they were told. They were splendid. 

Some of the soldiers came in with horribly shattered limbs, the 
bones being smashed into many fragments and making nasty, com- 
pound fractures. The wounds made by bullets healed most quickly. 
We looked carefully for the entrance and exit wound and if the latter 
were not found and the exact position of the bullet were uncertain, 
the case was sent to be X-rayed. Most excellent radiographs were 
taken which were of great use to the surgeon. Shrapnel made horrid 
wounds, they were nearly always septic but the sepsis was local and 
they cleaned up without much trouble, in spite of the pieces of cloth 
coat which, in several cases, were carried into the wound. 

One boy was shot across the pelvis and through both thighs. Three 
weeks afterward when the wound in the thighs was being irrigated the 
button of his portemonnaie came out. It had been in his trousers 
pocket and the snap, leather and all, had gone into the middle of his 
thigh. He produced the purse from under his pillow and said, "That 
is the missing strap." We had not been able to X-ray this boy as he 
arrived the last night of the bombardment. 
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Two of our brave fellows died of tetanus in spite of all we could do. 
The Belgian doctors had not adopted the plan of having the likely- 
cases inoculated, that is, the deep wounds, particularly those in the 
legs, when first wounded. The serum seems to do little good when 
given only after the symptoms develop. We were fortunate in receiv- 
ing most of the men on the same day or the day after they were wounded 
which gave them much more chance of recovery. They arrived with 
their first field dressing on, which had been applied either by a doctor 
or by themselves. Each soldier has a little packet containing gauze, 
wool and a bandage stitched into his coat, so that wounds can be 
dressed immediately, and now many are supplied with a small ampoule 
of iodine with which the wound can be treated. 

The last week of the bombardment, when the town itself was being 
shelled, the 19 St. John nurses were asked by the British consulate if 
they would like to leave, as a boat was ready to take them to England, 
and although we were all separated and none knew what the others had 
decided, no one took advantage of the offer, nor did I hear of any 
nurses leaving the town. They all stayed in their hospitals. 

Up to this time, though we heard the cannon continually, and several 
bombs had been dropped on the town from Zeppelins and Taube, yet 
the town itself was confident that it could hold out. Now, however, 
that the great Krupps had got our range, it was a different matter. 
People who the week before were perfectly calm and collected, now ran 
hither and thither in panic. They gathered together a few possessions 
and left for England or Holland. Many of our Red Cross helpers de- 
serted us. We could not get a message out or a letter taken. Our 
water supply was cut off, as it was said to be poisoned, and we had to 
send some way for water. Later the gas was cut off for fear of fire. 
No lights were allowed after 7 p.m. but we could have a small candle 
to look after the wounded if the windows were closely screened. We 
heard the shells whistling through the air and waited for the house to 
shake after the explosion. Houses near us caught fire, others collapsed. 
We were too busy to mind in the daytime but at night it was rather 
weird. I often looked out of the window and watched those terrific 
fireworks which, if they had not brought death and destruction in their 
wake, would have been impressive with their magnificence. We had 
orders to evacuate the hospital and all who could walk were put into 
mufti and were told to fend for themselves. Many, we hope, rejoined 
the army elsewhere and others may have got over the Dutch frontier 
and have become interned in Holland. We could get no news of our 
particular men. The very serious cases were sent to one of the mili- 
tary hospitals. On the last night, when we were waiting for orders, a 
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new batch of wounded arrived from the forts, both Belgian and English. 
We got no orders but "Save yourselves," and thanks to our Belgian 
doctor, a boat was found to take us away early next morning. It was 
the greatest luck. Every cart, truck and barrow had been comman- 
deered for huge prices days before. Every boat was crammed with 
refugees. There was a perpetual stream of people down to the Quai, 
mostly women and children. They had walked for miles, carrying 
their bundles, sometimes coming in their little cart drawn by their 
faithful dogs. I am afraid that many of these brave creatures were 
left in Antwerp to starve, as they could not be taken on the boats. 

Nearly the whole of the remaining population of the town had now 
descended into their cellars by military orders. Our cellars were un- 
satisfactory, as we had to reach them by going out into the street. 
There w r as only one tiny window and the staircase did not permit of 
carrying a stretcher. The doctor thought that, considering the cir- 
cumstances, the wounded had better remain on the ground floor. Nearly 
all the Red Cross ladies who joined us at the eleventh hour slept in the 
cellar. We, ourselves, slept in our fourth story rooms, that is for the 
few hours when we rested at all. The petroleum tanks had been set 
on fire by the Belgians to prevent the river being flooded with oil and 
ignited when the Germans got in. It made the illumination of the 
dark night a most wonderful spectacle but the smell was aw r ful. 

The next morning early (this was October 9), when we were pack- 
ing together a few things to take with us, there was a fearful explosion 
and we found that a shell had burst in the street a few doors away. 
Later one fell into the Scheldt but happily hit no boats. The bran- 
cardiers were splendid and we soon had all the stretchers carried down 
to the boat where they were put on deck or on tables or any place we 
could find, as there w T ere no berths. Luckily we had a large tin of ster- 
ilized dressings and this I dared not lose sight of, it proved a most 
precious possession. We had also, at the last moment, commandeered 
a supply of bread and a few tins of meat and sardines. This supply 
lasted us a very long time as it was impossible to buy food. That 
"pain d'Anvers" will not be forgotten by us, toward the end of its ex- 
istence it became a very hard substance indeed. 

When we were all on board a shot went across our bows and one of 
the English soldiers exclaimed, "We'd better be moving. They are 
on our range. " And we were thankful to be off at last. We did not 
know it at the time, but we heard later that the Germans had entered 
the other end of the town an hour before. They say that we were the 
last boat to get away. 
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Those three days on the boat were a nightmare. We could only 
get enough water to make coffee and do dressings, and only the most 
important dressings were done. We crowded every corner and the 
boat was horribly dirty, having carried hundreds of refugees, and their 
rubbish had been left everywhere. We managed to sweep up a certain 
amount (when we found a brush), even then it was terrible. We made 
the poor fellows as comfortable as possible, stretched blankets on strings 
to shelter them from the wind. One boy was so ill with pneumonia 
that we thought he would die, but he eventually recovered. 

On Sunday the doctor came with the news that an empty house in 
a little village in Holland had been offered him and here we were most 
thankful to find ourselves. Beds were given to us from a deserted con- 
vent and, except for three tables and a few chairs lent us by neighbors, 
it was all th£ furniture we had. Food could not be bought for love or 
money. For the last ten days Holland had been flooded with Belgian 
refugees, hundreds of thousands pouring over her borders and neither 
food or lodging could be had. They were thankful to get any kind of 
a roof to cover them and for a truss of straw in an out-house, many 
paid two francs a night. The churches and schools were full of women 
and children lying on straw. As soon as provisions could be procured 
the Dutch government supplied them with food, but during the first 
few days it was impossible, without notice, to provide food for so 
many. There was no flour, no milk and not even enough bake-houses 
to cope with the quantity of bread required. A poor woman told me 
that she had given seven francs for coffee and bread for herself and three 
children. 

It is impossible to describe the misery of these poor women. Many 
were well off but had been obliged to fly leaving everything behind 
them. A little Belgian woman, carrying her baby, showed me her 
key saying, "See, that is all that remains of my home. It is burned 
to the ground, and I was only married last year. My husband is at 
the front. May the good God give me news of him, but how will he 
know where to find me now?" 

Those who are wounded and die in battle do not make the only 
tragedy of this terrible war. The women and the children suffer more 
than can be told and over much it is better to draw the veil of silence 
and pray that God may heal their hearts. 



